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Conscientious Objectors in European Countries 


The International Christian Press and Information 
Service (Geneva—#14, April) furnishes the following 
information about conscientious objectors: 

In Great Britain, the law provisionally instituting con- 
scription provided for the right of conscientious objectors 
to obtain from the tribunals decisions exempting them 
from military service. Up to the middle of February, 
1940, 7,544 applications had been judged: 1,012 objectors 
(13 per cent) were unconditionally exempted from mili- 
tary service; 3,422 (45 per cent) were exempted on 
condition that they fulfil a civilian occupation (continua- 
tion of their present professional activity or acceptance 
of a new civil task as the case might be) ; 1,789 (24 per 
cent) were given non-combatant military duties; 1,321 
(18 per cent) were not accepted as conscientious objec- 
tors. Some objectors appealed to a higher Court. The 
Quarterly News Letter of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion for March, 1940, announces the first arrest of an 
objector after the Court of Appeal had refused to recog- 
nize him as such. The British government has asked the 
International Association for Civil Service to organize 
the work of the men designated by tribunals for civil 
service. This Association, formed by the Swiss conscien- 
tious objector, P. Cérésole, has in the last twenty years 
carried out many mutual service activities in which the 
objectors and non-objectors of several countries came 
together in a brotherly spirit. 

In Australia, the law allows exemption from armed 
service to persons whose conscience does not allow them 
to bear arms, but that exemption does not extend to non- 
combatant military service. 

In France, there have been some condemnations, for 
example that of Pastor Henri Roser, secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, to four years’ imprisonment. 
In some cases the proposal has been made to objectors 
that they should enter the army medical service. The 
number of objectors is small. 


We have it on good authority that in Germany a num- 
ber of conscientious objectors (mostly conscientious ob- 
jectors on Christian grounds) have been shot. The 
number of objectors is unknown. 


The extensive mobilizations which have taken place in 
several neutral countries have brought up the same prob- 
lems there. The Oslo States, apart from Belgium, all have 
laws which give some recognition to conscientious objec- 
tion. In the Netherlands, for example, in 1939, 71 cases 
were examined ; 44 of these were passed by the minister 
(39 cases being sent into civil service, and 5 into the 
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medical service); 23 cases were rejected; 4 withdrew 
their applications. 


The Risk of Isolation 


“We are in grave danger of repeating the mistake made 
by the British for some years before Munich: we are in 
real danger of watching the balance of power in the work, 
that we now so easily hold, slip from our hands, maybe 
forever.” To forestall such an outcome to the war 
William Yandell Elliott, professor of government at 
Harvard University, suggests in a feature article in the 
Christian Science Monitor for April 13 a program to 
insure, if possible, that it shall be won “by those countries 
on which we shall have some future influence for estab- 
lishing a just peace and the kind of world in which treaty 
relationships and international order have some meaning.” 

The program he suggests consists of the following 
items: (Excerpts quoted by permission of the Christian 
Science Monitor.) 


“(1) No effort should be made to hold up deliveries 
of the maximum number of planes to the Allies that they 
can order and under conditions that will insure the most 
rapid possible delivery of the most effective types of planes, 
that they now lack. 

“(2) Our gold purchase program should be curtailed in 
so far as it affects ite ability of Russia to finance this war 
for Germany and to build up her own reserves. We ought 
at once either to denounce the ‘most-favored nation’ clause 
of the United States treaty with Russia or adopt a formula 
for buying gold on the open market from those countries 
with whom we have at present agreement under the Hull 
Trade Agreement program. .. . 

“(3) We should at the present time insist upon a 
gradual mobilization of Allied securities to meet payments 
for our supplies, so as not to drain the remaining gold 
from them which may be necessary for a last war reserve 
during a war that at the very best must be a long one. In 
the post-war period, even in the event of an Allied victory, 
they will need our goods, not our gold. If they have 
exhausted all their gold reserves, now about $5,000,000,- 
000, there will be less incentive to retain the gold standard 
and cooperate with us to this end. 

“(4) We should attempt to work out a settlement of 
the old war debts by acquiring naval and air bases in 
Newfoundland, the West Indies, in the Pacific islands 
(bases, not the whole islands), and by agreeing to a 
long-time program of taking tin and other strategic metals 
in any quantities that can be delivered by England in 
payment of the war debts. These metals should be kept as 
a permanent reserve in the hands of the government. 
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This would clear the slate for possible financing, if need 
be, at a later period. 

“(5) We should exchange at least two or three hundred 
million dollars of the free gold reserve that we now have 
(at present over $2,200,000,000) for valuable strategic 
minerals that are absolutely vital to our effective industrial 
and national defense... . 

“Such reserve stocks (for war purposes only) would 
make it far less necessary for the United States Navy to 
patrol the waters of the whole world in protecting our 
supplies. It would insure against such a breakdown in 
the steel industry as threatened in the last war, or a tin 
famine, which is a real prospect if Japan should drop on 
the Dutch and British West Indies. Furthermore, by a 
carefully worked out program, at agreed prices that 
would not disrupt the market, we might make available 
through this program large amounts of foreign exchange 
or gold to the British, who would be the main suppliers 
of the minerals. This would enable them to buy many 
products from the United States, such as tobacco, which 
they are now unable to purchase, and would make the 
success of the French-British mission far more certain. .. . 

“(6) . .. We have already performed a very great 
service in refusing to allow the export of high-test gas” to 
Germany, Japan and Russia “or plants for cracking it. 
This ought to be enforced by law rather than by a mere 
moral embargo. The same thing could possibly be said 
for our exports of phosphates, upon which Japanese 
agricultural production depends very heavily. But if it 
were decided not to prevent the export of our limited 
supply of phosphates, on the grounds this is for use for 
food production, . ... we could in the interests of our own 
national defense and by a simple amendment to the 
National Defense Act prevent the shipment abroad of 
many of our own minerals which are of vital consequence 
to our defense. Included in these minerals and the 
materials immediately derived from them are scrap iron, 
scrap steel, and scrap tin. The last is already embargoed. 
All are extremely necessary for a reserve for war pur- 
poses and our own steel industry. . .. 

“Other minerals of which we produce a large amount 
are molybdenum and vanadium. . . . It would also be 
useful to refuse the shipment of copper, lead, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals to any countries with whom we 
had not trade agreements under the Hull program. 

“ . . The whole thing could be put on the ground of 
our national defense . . . and need name no names. It is 
therefore not specifically an embargo on a given country 
and would not be a matter for the immediate type of 
retaliation that such an embargo might produce.” 


Karl Barth Again States His Position 


In a broadcast address on the “Reorientation of Protes- 
tant Theology in the Last Thirty Years” Karl Barth 
sought to expound afresh the dialectical theology. He 
gave answers to ten commonly asked questions. The 
International Christian Press and Information Service 
(Geneva—#15 April) reports the last question and the 
answer given as follows: 

“Does not this new theology, with its strong emphasis 
on the grace of God and the sin of man, lead theologians 
and through them the congregations to other worldlingss 
and indifference towards the moral problems, tasks and 
decisions of human life? Answer: How strange it is that 
at this moment it is just the opposite reproach that is 
being made to this theology, namely, that in the present 


v 


crisis it has taken up a much too definite political attitude, 
and calls much too definitely and almost dangerously for 
decisions! This latter reproach really shows a better 
understanding of it. And the former reproach surely 1s 
due to defective hearing (which is certainly very wide- 
spread). We never intended to be unfaithful to the earth, 
and I do not believe that it can be shown that our words 
or actions give any basis for that reproach. From the 
knowledge that before God we are sinners and can live 
only by His grace, it follows, not that we may fall asleep, 
but that we may wake up; not that we have to live slackly 
in a middle position, but that we have to choose and to 
venture ; not that we should do nothing, but that we should 
do everything in gratitude. How then can man and his 
earthly life, the right love and the right anger, the right 
zeal and the right prudence which we require for this life, 
fail to have justice done to them? The fear of the Lord 
is really not the end, but the beginning of all human 
wisdom, freedom, and determination. If any one believes 
that at this point he must accompany us with worried 
protests, we heartily wish that he would come rather 
closer and consider our efforts from that point of view. 
For everything here is meant and said much more simply, 
directly, and joyfully than the deafness which we have 
mentioned makes it appear.” 


English Bishop Comments on the Pope and the War 


Much difference of opinion exists among our readers 
concerning the role of the Vatican in promoting peace. 
The question has been agitated lately because of the 
serious controversy over the appointment of Myron C. 
Taylor as the President’s representative to the Vatican. 

We are indebted to the International Christian Press 
and Information Service (Geneva—#14) for copy of a 
letter written by the Bishop of Chichester to The Times 
— March 27, 1940) portions of which are quoted 

ow: 


“None of us knows what passed when Herr von Ribben- 
trop paid his visit to the Vatican. But there can be 
little doubt that the Pope left the German spokesman 
under no illusions as to the moral condemnation which 
the crimes committed bring down upon their authors. 
There could be no condoning of guilt by one who has so 
often made plain where he stands. His voice is neverthe- 
less still the voice of peace, and he declares the one 
remedy. This remedy is that only Christ ‘can bend the 
will of men to concord and brotherly love and bring it 
about that, once the relations between the peoples have 
been happily and freely set in order, not by force but in 
accordance with the rules of truth, justice, and charity, 
swords are lowered and hands that have laid down their 
arms are finally clasped in token of understanding and 
friendship.’ 

“The goal which is thus sought can only be reached 
through Christ’s grace, and by obedience to His law. It 
is clear enough that the rulers of Germany have made no 
sign that they are ready to give such obedience. The 
Pope was well aware of this in his talk with Herr von 
Ribbentrop. But will the Allies declare that they are 
willing to give it? Will they say that, cost what it may, 
they will accept the standard set by Christ’s teaching as 
the guide of their own action and policy regarding the 
political and economic relations of the nations at any 
peace conference which might be summoned? It is per- 
fectly true that the application of Christ’s standard is no 
simple matter. But the imperative necessity is the ac- 
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ceptance of a standard by which action and policy can be 
tested. It is the want of such a standard that has brought 
Europe so low. It does not follow that a peace conference 
would be summoned immediately such a declaration had 
been made. But it would be a big step forward towards 
the just peace if the Allies were ready to state before the 
whole world that their.action and policy at any peace 
conference would be governed by the teaching of Christ.” 


The Shinto Shrines 


The present situation with reference to shrine worship in 
Japan and the attitude of Christians toward it is summar- 
ized from the International Review of Missions (April, 
1940) in the International Christian Press and Informa- 
tion Service (Geneva—#15, April, 1940) as follows: 

“There is a sincere, widespread, and persistent effort 
on the part of Japanese leaders and responsible officials 
to have these practices regarded as expressions of loyalty 
to the nation and respect for national heroes and not as 
expressions of religious beliefs or acts of worship. This 
has been the official position ever since the Restoration 
and the establishment of the modern system of education 
in Japan. 

“There are other Japanese (some controlled by extreme 
nationalistic feelings and others not yet emancipated from 
ancient superstitions) who prefer to regard these practices 
as expressions of religious beliefs and acts of worship. 

“With reference to these two schools of interpretation 
it may be noted: (1) It is in the interest of progress that 
the official interpretation should prevail. It is a movement 
in thought and in national policy toward a separation of 
church and state that makes room for religious liberty. 
The contrary view blocks the channel for the evolution 
of thought which was opened by the reformers of the 
Meiji era. It takes the language and the ceremonial acts 
that have come down from a former time, and denies 
these old vehicles of emotion the power to take on new 
meanings as the conceptions of the people change. It 
marshals the force of patriotism against the movement to 
separate church and state. It thus tends to reinforce that 
widespread tendency to deify the state which is perhaps 
the greatest menace to human liberty in the modern world. 
It would seem then that the missionaries who insist on 
conserving the religious interpretation of the shrine cere- 
paw are unwittingly carrying the ball toward the wrong 
goal. 

“(2) If the official interpretation should be reversed, not 
only the Christian schools but also the Christian Church 
would be placed in an intolerable position. The only 
course then open to Christians would be the way of 
martyrdom, and we have no doubt that many Japanese 
and Korean Christians like the martyrs of old would 
hold their faith dearer than their lives. 

“The great majority of Japanese and Korean Christians 
have no conscientious scruples against accepting the inter- 
pretation made by responsible officials. They admit that 
there are features still connected with the shrine ceremo- 
nies that formerly had a religious meaning but they deny 
that the ceremony now has a religious meaning for them. 
There are expressions used which, if taken literally, have 
a religious significance, but they claim that the literal 
meaning is no longer the current meaning for them. The 
religious reference is fading out as it has completely faded 
out in the West in many of our English expressions. No 

esterner means to recognize or honor the ancient god, 
Thor, when he says ‘This is Thursday’ (Thor’s day).” 
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Living Conditions Among Chicago Negroes 


Two studies, under church auspices, of living conditions 
for Negroes in Chicago have appeared recently: The 
Negro Problems of the Community to the West, report of 
the Commission on Intercommunity Relationships of the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Council of Churches and Syna- 
gogues ;! and “Negro Housing in Chicago,”? by Horace R, 
Cayton. (See INrormMaTION SeERvIcE of April 8, 1939, 
for a digest of studies of living conditions of Negroes in 
New York State and New Jersey.) 


In 1934 it was estimated, according to the Commission’s 
report, that there were 236,000 Negroes in Chicago as 
against 44,103 in 1910. Since 1934 there has probably 
been some migration from the South into the city, though 
there are, of course, no statistics available. The newer 
migrants are said to be much better educated than those 
who came in the earlier period. Of these, “only a very 
small percentage” are without “at least a grammar school 
education.” The “vast majority” live in a single very 
congested section of the city under conditions of “extreme 
overcrowding, lack of even minimum conditions of decency 
and sanitation, lack of modern facilities, and physical 
deterioration.” Judging from a sample study made by 
the Chicago Housing Authority in 1937 more than 83 
per cent of the apartments studied were “in very bad 
shape.” This is very nearly the same as the figure re- 

rted for New York City in 1939 by the New York State 

emporary Commission on the Condition of the Colored 
Urban Population. Even the more expensive apartments 
may, however, represent “sub-standard conditions” if 
they are shared with lodgers “to an excessive degree.” 
Only 28 per cent of the Negro families have one person or 
less per room, but 63 per cent of the white families meet 
that standard, according to a survey by the United 
Charities of Chicago in 1939. 


This serious overcrowding in badly equipped buildings 
takes its toll in health, the Commission’s report makes 
clear. About 75 per cent of the patients at the Municipal 
Venereal Disease Clinic are Negroes. For this situation 
“overcrowded housing conditions” are said to be “largely 
responsible.” Indeed, “the lower the standard of living, 
the less income people have, the more likely they are to 
have venereal disease,” according to a specialist in that 
field. There is only scanty provision for isolation and 
hospitalization. The death rate from tuberculosis in 
Chicago is 35.9 per 100,000 white and 272.1 per 100,000 
colored, or about eight to one. The Negro infant mortali 
rate is also much higher than that for white babies: 33. 
per thousand white, in 1938 but 55 per thousand colored. 
New Jersey had a higher figure for both colored and white 
with a greater gap between the two. The maternal mor- 
tality rate in 1938 in Chicago was only slightly higher for 
Negroes than for whites, perhaps because the babies of 
all families on relief are delivered in hospitals. There is 
an infant welfare and pre-natal care clinic for Negroes with 
an all-Negro staff. 

Students of the subject insist that bad housing is the 
“major cause” of bad health conditions among Negroes. 
Respiratory diseases, it is said, “vary directly with low 
rentals.” In Hyde Park, a residential area, the death rate 
from tuberculosis is 26.1 per hundred thousand but in 


1 Available from Rabbi Morton M. Berman, Temple Isaiah 
Israel, Chicago, Ill. 

2 Social Action, April 15 (Council for Social Action of the Con- 
ge and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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the poorest Negro district it is 361.9 per hundred thou- 
sand. 

Another serious aspect of the question is the discrimi- 
nation against Negro patients and physicians and nurses. 
No private sanitorium will take a Negro patient and there 
is “gross discrimination” in the public institutions. Only 
a few hospitals will receive Negro patients, even segre- 
gated, except in rare cases. There is no discrimination in 
the dispensaries although a former head of one of them 
“openly didn’t care if Negroes were helped or not.” 
Negro students are barred at Northwestern University 
Medical School and Rush Medical School and are “rare” 
at Loyola, while the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois “admit a few under pressure.” There 
are, however, Negroes on the staffs at Loyola and North- 
western. Internes are admitted only at Provident and 
Cook County Hospitals. Negro nurses can study at 
Provident Hospital and some get special training at Cook 
County and Bobs Roberts Hospitals, but “nowhere else.” 

Overcrowding in the Negro area has resulted in over- 
crowding in the schools as well. The total school enroll- 
ment of Chicago has decreased five per cent during the 
last decade but the enrollment in the Negro area has 
increased 39 per cent. Seventy-six per cent of the Negro 
children spend less time in school than do white children. 
This means also that the Negro children cannot get the 
same preparation for high school, trade school or normal 
school as the white children do. This situation is made 
more serious by the fact that there are far more inexperi- 
enced teachers in Negro schools than in the other schools ; 
46 per cent of the teachers in Negro schools have taught 
eight years or more but in the white schools 77 per cent. 
The percentage of teachers receiving the lowest salary in 
Negro schools is twice that in white schools. The Chicago 
school system spends $8 more per capita on white children 
than on Negro children—largely because of the lower 
salaries paid teachers and the overcrowding. In some 
sections the overcrowding could be relieved by permitting 
Negro children to attend white schools which are not 
used to capacity. But the groups who have agreed not to 
sell or rent property to Negroes, supported by the Chicago 
Real Estate Board and the University of Chicago, have 
so far prevented this. This situation is “a policy of en- 
forced segregation of a racial minority.” Yet this is the 
section of the city with the highest delinquency rate, the 
poorest law enforcement, the worst sanitary conditions, 
the most acute housing problem, and scanty “wholesale 
recreation.” In the fall of 1939 an “honest and capable 
Negro” became a member of the School Board. 

Law enforcement is seriously lacking in the Negro 
sections: “health and fire laws are neglected,” prostitution 
and its solicitation are “carried on brazenly,” school chil- 
dren are “permitted to buy drinks” in taverns operated 
near the schools, the problem of policy gambling is “over- 
whelming.” The main causes seem to be the congested 
housing, the “economic insecurity” and drabness of life, the 
fact that recent immigrants form “a large portion of this 
population,” and, above all, “the political situation.” 

It is estimated that about 57 per cent of the Negro 
population is unemployed, or on WPA or else dependent 
on persons who are. Opportunities for employment for 
Negroes “seem to be diminishing” although they have 
advanced in a few skilled and semi-skilled trades, and the 
gain in white-collar jobs has been “substantial.” In 
general, they have the “hardest and most dangerous jobs” 
and “the lowest wages,” and are the first to be discharged 
in slack times. The IIlinois State Employment Service, 


itself, has an office “of almost perfect conditions of Negro 
employment” with white and colored persons working in 
apparent harmony. 


“Negro Housing in Chicago” by Horace R. Cayton 
goes into more detail about this fundamental aspect of the 
problem. He points out, for instance, that in the northern | 
part of the Negro district no new dwellings have been 
built since 1928, though some have been torn down, and 
that many buildings formerly used for residential purposes 
have been taken over for commercial purposes. Negroes 
pay far higher rents relatively than do white people. In 
1934 the median rental per month for living units ranged 
from $15.70 to $26.80 for whites and from $21.50 to 
$35.20 for Negroes. The latter have to spend a larger 
share of their income for rent than “any other social or 
racial group in the city.” Indeed, experts on housing 
declare that “the rental per room per cubic foot is as 
high in some of the miserable hovels on the South Side 
of Chicago as it is on the ‘Gold Coast’ (the exclusive 
lake-side apartment house area).” Mr. Cayton adds vivid 
descriptions of actual conditions in the Negro districts, 
already summarized briefly. A short account is given 
also of the effort to break down segregation, and of the 
part played by the University of Chicago in defending 
the restrictive agreements against Negroes. 


Credit Unions Within Churches 


In INFoRMATION SeErRvIcE for March 23, 1940, the 
“Manual on the Church and Cooperatives,” mention was 
made of the organization within local churches and syna- 
gogues of about 275 credit unions. These figures included 
those holding both state and federal charters. INFoRMa- 
TION SERVICE for February 5, 1938, also presented data in 
regard to the first 31 federal credit unions organized 
within churches. INFORMATION SERVICE has now received 
from the Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the federal agency chartering credit unions in 
both city and country areas, new information in regard to 
81 federal credit unions within congregations. The data 
are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 

Arithmetical averages of the reports of these 81 credit 
unions were as foflows: Membership, 110; total assets, 
$3,150; loans outstanding, 33; amount of loans outstand- 
ing, $2,509. Catholic, Jewish and Protestant organizations 
are represented. The majority are within Roman Catholic 
parishes. 

Credit unions are small cooperative banks that receive 
deposits from and make short term loans to their members. 
Loans are repaid through systematic payments. Congrega- 
tions interested in securing further information in regard 
to credit unions may write to the Credit Union Section, 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 


A War Atlas 


The Foreign Policy Association (8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) has issued a “War Atlas” in the 
Headline Books series which contains 45 maps showing 
the changes in Europe since 1914 and the more important 
areas of struggle in the rest of the world. For each map 
there is a brief explanation pointing out the importance 
of an area in the conflict or summarizing developments. 
While the maps are small they are very clear. This atlas 
should be very valuable to those who wish to follow de- 
velopments but find the ordinary atlas of very little use 
in view of changed boundaries. Price 25 cents. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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